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WHEN FOUND— 


HE ninth of last month was the forty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of Charles Dickens, and the fact, even in these abnormal times, 
was not allowed to be passed over unrecorded by the public press. 
te * * * * 

On the same date, fifty years ago, occurred the accident to the 
Folkestone “tidal” train at Staplehurst, in which Charles Dickens 
was travelling, having just crossed from Boulogne. Although luckily 
escaping serious bodily injury, the effect of the disaster upon his 
nerves was severe. He was in a carriage with an elderly lady and 
her daughter and they suddenly became aware that the coach had left 
the rails. The novelist succeeded in getting out of the carriage, and - 
found that it was the only one that had not gone over into the adjoining 
stream, having been caught upon the turn by a portion of the ruined 
bridge, where it hung in an apparently impossible manner. He 
immediately set to work in assisting in the terrible work of getting out 
the dying and the dead, using his hat to obtain water for the un- 
fortunate victims. ‘No imagination can conceive the ruin of the 
carriages,” he wrote, “‘ or the extraordinary weights under which the 
people were twisted up among the iron and wood and mud and water.” 

oe i eee er 

Strange to say the novelist was not the least fluttered at the time, 
and, instantly remembering that he had left in the carriage his manu- 
script of Our Mutual Friend, clambered back and recovered it, a fact 
recorded by him in the “ Postscript ” to that story, dated September 
2nd, 1865, in the following terms :—“‘On Friday the ninth of June in 
the present year, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin (in their manuscript dress of 
receiving Mr. and Mrs. Lammle at breakfast) were on the South-Eastern 
Railway with me, in a terribly destructive accident. When I had done 
what I could to help others, I climbed back into my carriage—nearly 
turned over a viaduct and caught aslant upon the turn—to extricate 
the worthy couple. They were much soiled, but otherwise unhurt. 
The same happy result attended Miss Bella Wilfer on her wedding 
day, and Mr. Riderhood inspecting Bradley Headstone’s red neckerchief 
as he lay asleep. I remember with devout thankfulness that I can 
never be much nearer parting company with my readers for ever than 
I was then, until there shall be written against my life, the two words 
with which I have this day closed this book: “The End.’”’ The 
frontispiece to our present number is a reproduction of a contemporary 
print of the accident. 
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Charles Dickens, in a passage in Bleak House, said Mr. J. G. 
Swift Macneill in a daily paper Jast month, has with robust words 
described by anticipation the unedifying process of the formation of 
a Ministry which the last few weeks have witnessed. ‘The limited 
choice of the Crown,” he writes, ‘in the formation of a new Ministry 
would lie between Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas Doodle, supposing it 
to be impossible for the Duke of Focdle to act with Goodle, which may 
be assumed to be the case, in consequence of the breach arising out 
of that affair with Hoodle. Then, giving the Home Department and 
the Leadership of the House of Commons to Joodle, the Exchequer 
to Kocdle,-the Colonies to Loodle, and the Foreign Office to Moodle, 
what are you to do with Noodle? You can’t offer the Presidency of 
the Council. That is reserved for Poodle. You can’t put him in the 
Wocds and Forests. That is hardly gocd enough for Qoodle. What 
follows? That the country is shipwrecked, lost, and gone to pieces 
because you can’t provide for Noodle!” 

UTR LTE Qg? Tasty 


In the next two or three numbers of The Dickensvan we shall publish 
a series of special articles dealing with War and Peace as treated by 
Dickens. There is a tremendous amount of miscellaneous matter 
on the subject in the novelist’s works and speeches which it is felt 
should be brought together and placed on permanent record. The 
first article—to appear in our next issue—will be entitled “ Foreign 
War or Home Reform?” by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, to be followed 
by others by Mr. Arthur Waugh, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton, Mr. J. W. T. Ley and other well-known. Dickensians. 

* * * * * 


On another page Mr. W. Walter Crotch, the Fellowship’s new Presi- 
dent, makes an appeal to our readers for a fund to acquire the fine 
panel portrait of Charles Dickens in bronze, executed a year or two 
back by Mr. Francis Doyle-Jones. Mr. Crotch’s wish is that this striking 
portrait should be the property of the Fellowship and as the sum 
necessary to purchase it is not large we believe the amount will not 
be long in subscribing. A picture of the panel (which measures two 
feet five inches by two feet two inches), appeared in our issue of 
March, 1913. 

* * * * * 

We learn from an American newspaper that Mr. Jacob K. Thompson, 
the Secretary of the Philadelphia branch of the Fellowship, is recom- 
mended to the post of cashier in charge of the Postal Savings Bank. 
Mr. Thompson entered the postal service in 1893, and the post he is 
taking up is an important and responsible one. All Mr. Thompson’s 
friends both in London and elsewhere will join us in congratulating 
him on his promotion. 

* * * * * 


Mr. J. W. T. Ley has been elected honorary corresponding member 


of the Dickens Club, Canon City, Colorado. 
THe Epiror. 
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A FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE IN WAR-TIME 


By T. W. HILL 
THE PUBLIC MEETING 


Wigs spite of the pre-occupation of everyone’s mind with the present 

- terrific international conflict and the fact that most members 
of the Fellowship have relatives or other connexions with the British 
Army, the Opening Meeting of the Annual Conference was very fairly 
attended, and those who came to London for this fixture were well 
rewarded for their journey. It had been felt that the 1915 Conference 
which was to have been held at Lancaster, an arrangement which had to 
be cancelled owing to local military exigencies, should not be altogether 
abandoned, especially as it was a good opportunity of placing before 
the public the teachings of Charles Dickens on the subjects of War, 
Peace and Patriotism. 

The Public Meeting was held at Hamilton House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, on Friday evening, May 21st, under the presidency of Mr. W. 
Walter Crotch. Messages were received from various public men and 
Vice-Presidents of the Dickens Fellowship who were prevented from 
coming to the meeting, but who sent contributions to the deliberations. 
Among them were letters from Sir A. Conan Doyle, Sir John Hare, 
Messrs. G. K. Chesterton, Horace Annesley Vachell, M. H. Spielmann, J. 
Cuming Walters, Ridgwell Cullum, and Alderman Brittain, of Sheffield. 

Mr. Cuming Walters was to have opened the discussion with a 
paper entitled, “Foreign War or Home Reform?”* The paper was 
read in his absence, and the scheme of the paper was that Dickens was 
born in a period sick of war. Waterloo in 1815, brought to an end a 
hundred years’ strife, and there was rising up a generation of men 
ready to devote itself to civil reform and regeneration. Dickens saw 
the falsity and folly of force, and the stupidity of appeal to arms to 
settle disputes, and took his place with the idealists, shewing his feelings 
very plainly in The Battle of Life. Dickens’s patriotism began at home ; 
he admired heroism, but preferred it should take the form of fighting 
an epidemic or re-housing the poor. In a fine analysis of the Story 
of Richard Doubledick, a tale entirely about war, Dickens's theme was 
rather the redemption of a wastrel than the worship of the warrior. 
Even in this story of war, Dickens would impress on us that although 
war is war, war is not a personal revenge. A foe is to be met, not a 
feud to be waged ; when a soldier kills a man he does not kill a man he 
hates, only someone who represents what is hated. The grim hattle- 
scene is embroidered by Dickens with Christmas texts of peace and 
goodwill, and decorated with festoons of gleaming holly leaves, and it 
could only have been so treated by a lover of peace. Yet Dickens 
was not the advocate of cheap and unwholesome peace. He was always 
a breaker of bonds and sternly at strife, a man of violence, a man of 
wrath, in the things he held worth fighting for. He laughed at the 
arrogance of ifen like Sim Tappertit and Lieutenant Slaughter who 


* This paper will appear in full in the August number of Zhe Dickensian.—Eb. 
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strutted in gold lace and red coats, but he paid his tribute to the soldier 
who faced shot and shell and stood in the trenches. It was for this 
reason that he abhorred the perpetual policy of mess and muddle, 
trade scandals, neglect, things done in the dark, which seem inseparable 
from every campaign. The soul of the reformer was struggling with 
the evils which beset the nation in war and peace. 

He perceived that peace brought indolence and corruption, and 
he denounced the indifference of the rulers, and the satisfaction of the 
masses to remain unenlightened. War, as war, he hated; yet when 
liberty, reform, and the well-being of the race were at stake, he declared 
he would be ready to shoulder a gun. The principle was sacred, but the 
act was abhorrent. His record was that of the zealous crusader whose 
sword was a pen, the peaceful leader to victory over abuse and wrong. 

Mr. Cecil Chesterton, in a striking speech, said that he was not able 
to see quite eye to eye with Mr. Walters. The point to note in regard 
to Dickens in connection with the present war was that of no writer 
of any age or any country could it be said in the same way that it could 
be said of Dickens, that he represented the country to which he belonged. 
We were fighting, and we were fighting for England. What was this 
England ? If this question were put to him by a visitor from another 
planet, the best answer he could make would be to present that visitor 
with a complete edition of Dickens’s works and say: ‘ That is England.” 
Dickens was eminently kindly, and England was essentially kindly, 
and that was why we were fighting the inhuman Prussian. But al- 
though Dickens was so kindly, he nevertheless did not hesitate to 
administer punishment (and that with extreme violence) to the villains 
in his books. He hit hard and willingly, at everything wicked and at 
everything which was in his comprehensive vision, contemptible. 
There were in his work no half-measures. Not a single one of his 
villains got off without condign punishment. Stiggins at the last 
received “ kick after kick,” and this was only an instance, but it was 
a good instance of the way in which Dickens treated those whom he 
thought deserved it, and it certainly pointed the way in which Dickens 
would have treated the enemy at the present time. That “ kick after 
kick” is what we all want to see administered to Prussia. 

Mr. Walter Dexter thought that Dickens was a patriot, and dis- 
tinguished between peace patriotism and war patriotism. He 
so far agreed with Mr. Cuming Walters’s argument that Dickens was 
a peace patriot, but his position was that Dickens was a patriot, and 
that his doctrine of patriotism was one that would have differentiated 
between peacetime and wartime, and that had he lived during the 
supreme conflict, upon which we were now engaged he would have been 
the foremost of the war patriots. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, on being pressed to speak, said that he had 
come merely as a listener, and that he found the discussion interesting 
and suggestive, but thought we should not lose sight of the future, 
when it was to be expected that, bad as our enemies were, we should, 
having punished them, compel them to come into line with the rest 
of the world and work together for good. 
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Others who took part in the debate were Mr. T. Cann Hughes (of 
Lancaster), Major E. Digby (of Sydney), now serving with the Bedford 
Regiment, Mr. William Miller (of Hackney), and Mr. H. Hubert (of 
Southend), who, in an amusing speech, said that if we wanted to find 
out what was Dickens’s attitude to the present war, we need only turn 
to Dawid Copperfield, which might be regarded as an allegory in which 
Uriah Heep, with his under-handed and crafty ways stood for Germany; 
Mr. Wickfield the unwilling but powerless partner, was represented 
by Austria; Belgium, whose sufferings were the universal theme was 
depicted by Little Em’ly, and England was effectively hit off by Mr. 
Micawber, always waiting for something to turn up, and finally, in 
his trouble, turning for assistance to the Colonies. 

Mr. W. Walter Crotch, in summing up the whole debate, thought 
that there was a general opinion that Mr. Cuming Walters had rather 
overstated his case, and that although Dickens had been born in an 
age weary of war, he constantly found himself opposed to the “ softness” 
of the period. Mr. Crotch was of opinion that if an idealist does not 
believe in force, then he must abandon all hope of ever affecting any 
social reform in this world. He thought that the title of Mr. Walters’s 
paper instead of being “ Foreign War or Home Reform,” might have 
read “ Foreign War and Home Reform,” for he believed that the two 
have their roots in patriotism. The efforts that are waged in both 
causes spring from love of country; the man who repels the invader 
from the city he loves, and the man who insists on proper housing 
accommodation in it, are both actuated by the same motive. It 
might be partly true that war detracts attention from domestic reform 
and leads to political stagnation, but it was singularly true also that the 
Crimean War was followed by agitations for the betterment of social 
conditions ; the Franco-German war of 1870 was the cause of the over- 
throw of the corrupt Third Empire. Man was born to combat as the 
sparks fly upward, and Dickens grasped the essential truth, and held 
up the soldier to our admiration, for the soldier is of all fighters he whose 
stake in the combat is the greatest, for he fights for his life. Mr. Crotch 
concluded by saying that the debate had been most useful, profitable 
and interesting. It had drawn the attention of the members of the 
Dickens Fellowship, and he hoped of the general public also, to the 
importance of the teaching of the great writer especially in his 
journalistic work, on the subject which of all others, and, indeed, 
to the exclusion of all others, was just now occupying the public 
mind. It shewed that his feelings were strongly on the side of fighting 
the preposterous pretensions of Germany, although the question of 
reform at home must not be allowed to fall into neglect. To effect, 
this, however, it was necessary to see that England must be quite safe 
from outside attack so that she could pursue her way without interrup- 
tion. The discussion had been introduced by an extremely able paper 
from Mr. Cuming Walters, and if the contributions by the various 
speakers had shewn various sides of the great question and did not 
always agree with everything that Mr. Walters had written. that only 
shewed how many ramifications that subject had, and how it had 
appealed to many intellects in different ways. 
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THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting of the Tenth Annnal Conference was held 
at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, on Saturday morning, 
May 22nd, under the presidency of Mr. William Miller, the Chair- 
man of the Council and the Hon. Librarian of the Fellowship. 
Representatives of the following Branches were present, and the 
number would have been much larger had not this been an abnormal 
year: Edinburgh, Hackney, Hatfield, Hull, Lancaster, London, Man- 
chester, Melbourne, New York, Nottingham, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Southend, Sydney, Tottenham, West London. 

The President of the Conference in an introductor y address, extended 
a cordial welcome to those present, and adverted to the unsettled 
condition of the country and the number of members of the Fellowship 
who had relatives with the Army and Navy, and the good work that 
has been done by those left at home. He mentioned the different 
circumstances in which the present Conference was held; that there 
were under the new constitution no resolutions dealing with alteration 
of rules; that the new form of subscriptions by Br anches was wor king 
on the whole very well; that the Committee of Management, which 
had done such good work during the past five or six years, had been 
replaced by a personal Secretary. 

The Council’s Report was read by the Secretary and was presented 
by Mr. W. Miller, Chairman of the Council. 

Mr. Humphreys (Manchester) moved its adoption, and in his remarks 
asked that more details might be given of the Council’s work, and that. 
the Report might be circulated earlier among the Branches than one 
week before Conference, and also that the actual strength of the 
Fellowship might be made known to Conference. 

Mr. T. W. Ell, Hon Secretary of the Fellowship, answered the points 
raised by Mr. Humphreys, explaining the extraordinary circumstances 
in which the present Conference had had to he organized owing to the 
sudden withdrawal of Lancaster’s invitation, due to military exigencies. 
He further went into details of the trouble it had been to get into 
communication with people all over the country, owing to the general 
disorganization of business, and the impossibility of making any 
engagements far ahead, taking the opportunity to thank all those 
who had given the Fellowship sympathy and support. 

Mr. T. Cann Hughes (Lancaster) asked if it would be possible to issue 
a list of the lantern-slides owned by the Fellowship, and the Secretary 
promised that the Council should take the matter into consideration. 

The Report was then adopted. 

Mr. Walter Dexter (Hon. Treasurer), presenting the Accounts and 
Balance Sheet, expressed the hope that Branches would send their 
payments to Headquarters promptly and regularly, as with the present. 
system of a uniform subscription by Branches, it required the utmost 
Vigilance to keep the annual expenditure within the annual income. 

Mr. J. Lea Axon (Manchester) asked a number of questions relating 
to the accounts. and then the Balance Sheet and Accounts were 
adopted. 
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Mr. F. T. Harry (Vice-Chairman of the Council) presented The 
Dickensian accounts. The Dickensian was becoming more and more the 
acknowledged storehouse of all Dickensian knowledge, and the necessity 
of its possession by all students of the novelist was becoming greater 
with every year of its existence. It ought not tobe said by the Council in 
their report next vear that the widest appreciation and most generous 
support of the journal was derived from non-members of the Fellow- 
ship. He feared that many members of the Fellowship hardly knew 
of its existence, and as all matters pertaining to Dickens and his works 
were drawn to a focus each month in its pages, and moreover as it 
contained a diary and report of the doings of the Branches of the 
Fellowship, he appealed for more and more subscribers. 

Mr. W. J. Roffey (London) suggested that the circulation would be 
and ought to be considerably helped by the adoption by the Fellowship 
of some system of a subscription which would include the monthly 
issue of Lhe Dickensian to each member, a system which, he said, 
worked well in another society with which he was connected. 

Mr. B. W. Matz explained that this matter had had the repeated 
consideration of the Council, and, indeed, was their own practice with 
all unattached members, that is members not of any one Branch, 
who subscribed direct to Headquarters. De also pomted out that 
the Council had offered special facilities to Branches who would send 
in the names of not Jess than twenty-five subscribers. 

The Dickensian balance sheet was adopted. 

Mr. T. Cann Hughes (Lancaster) rose to offer in the name of his 
Branch, an invitation to the Fellowship to hold the Conference at 
Lancaster in 1916, and at the same time to express the regret of the 
Lancaster Branch that it had been impossible to extend their hospi- 
tality to the Fellowship this year. Ile explained at length the reasons 
for the withdrawal of the invitation this year, and was hound to say 
that the invitation for 1916 must be entirely conditional on the con- 
clusion of the war. Mr. T. W. Hill expressed on the part of the Council 
their appreciation of the loyalty which prompted Lancaster to renew 
their invitation for 1916, and moved that the conditional invitation 
be accepted. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. B. W. Matz then moved that Mrs. Kate Perngini be elected a 
Life-President of the Fellowship, jointly with her brother, Ma. Henry 
F. Dickens, K.C. Mr. Matz reviewed the great services Mrs. Perugini 
had always rendered to the Fellowship throughout its career. and 
mentioned that she had honoured the members by occupying the office 
of President for three years in succession. During this period she had 
endeared herself to everyone with whom she came in contact, and the 
Council felt that in making this proposition they were only voicing 
the wishes of everybody. Carried unanimously with acclamation. 

Mr. A. 8. Hearn (London) moved on the part of the Council that Mr. 
W. Walter Crotch, one of the founders of the Dickens Fellowship, and 
one who had worked hard and earnestly for its welfare ever since, 
besides being a prominent writer on Dickensian subjects, he elected Presi- 
dent for the year 1915-1916. Carried unanimously with acclamation. 


AS 
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Professor W. Miles (London) moved that the existing Vice-Presidents 
be re-elected, and that the vacancies be filled by the election of the 
following gentlemen: Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B., Messrs. Ridgwell 
Cullum, W. Pett Ridge, and Horace Annesley Vachell. Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Miller put from the chair an omnibus resolution for the re-election 
of the Officers and Council, which was carried without comment, namely: 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. W. Hill; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Walter Dexter ; 
Hon. Auditor, Mr. E. P. Frith, of Messrs. J. Stewart ; Hon. Librarian, 
Mr. William Miller; Editor of The Dickensian, Mr. B. W. Matz; 
and the Council, namely, Messrs. EZ. H. Burden, A. E. Brookes Cross, 
H. W. Bruton, G. W. Davis, A. W. Edwards, C. H. Green, F. T. Harry, 
EK. P. Haslam, A. S. Hearn, W. S. London, 8S. Marriott, W. Miles, F. 
Staff, and G. E. Tindal. 

Mr. W. Walter Crotch took the opportunity, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Miller for presiding, to return his best thanks to the 
Fellowship for honouring him by electing him as President for the 
year. He looked forward to a happy year of office, promising to do 
his very best for the good of the Fellowship and adding that he hoped 
during his term as President to be able to visit, in his official capacity, 
every one of the English Branches. He then moved the formal vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, which was warmly accorded. 


SATURDAY ZAFTERNOON 


On Saturday it had been arranged that some rambles through 
Dickensian London should be undertaken, and three parties assembled 
at different centres. Ramble number one was under the guidance 
of Mr. William Miller, and starting from Queen Square traversed the 
legal district, finishing at the Temple. Ramble number two under 
Mr. J. H. Mahoney started from Staple Inn, covering some of the same 
ground but not all, found its way through the city to Aldgate, while 
ramble number three under Mr. Walter Dexter met on the Embank- 
ment and took the south side of the river, ending the journey at the 
Monument. 


a 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The members and a few friends assembled at Frascati’s Restaurant 
at 6-30 p.m., where they were received by Mrs. Kate Perugini, Life 
President, and Mr. W. Walter Crotch, President for the year. Although 
the present time is one of great stress, it was felt that the Annual 
Dinner, being of the nature of a family affair, and also. being the only 
occasion when the members of all the numerous Branches of the 
Fellowship can really assemble in close social intercourse and mutual 
intimacy, should not be entirely abandoned, and Mrs. Perugini had 
most kindly promised to preside. It was indeed, a. pleasant function, 
and there was an air of cosiness and fraternity about the whole evening. 
The toast of the King was suitably proposed by Mrs. Perugini, and the 
whole company rose to its feet and sang with much fervour the National 
Anthem. This was followed by a pianoforte duet,“ Bolero.” (Mosz- 
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kowski), by Mr. and Miss Hill. The toast of the “ Immortal Memory 
of Charles Dickens ”’—the principal toast at every Annual Dinner, 
was given by Mr. W. Walter Crotch, and appears in another column 
of this number of The Dickensian. It was, as usual, drunk in silence. 
Mr. Frank Staff then amused the company with some capital experi- 
ments in sleight-of-hand, his “patter”? being quite Dickensian and 
topical. j 

Mr. Arthur Humphreys, in the absence of Mr. Edwin Pugh through 
illness, proposed the toast of ‘‘ Our Soldiers and Sailors ” without which 
no toast list would be complete at the present time. Mr. Humphreys 
spoke of the magnificent sacrifices our men were making, and coupled 
with the toast the name of Major KE. Digby (of Sydney), a member of 
the Fellowship from the other side of the world, who had come all the 
way to England to join the Army and assist to train the men. Major 
Digby replied in a fine speech, saying that he was proud to be asked 
to reply in the name of the fighting line. He and his three brothers 
were imbued with the same spirit of duty and patriotism which charac- 
terised every man who had joined the forces of the King for the 
defence of the Empire, for we were not fighting only for England and her 
Colonies and Dependencies, but for the Empire, an Empire composed 
of vast self-governing Dominions, each with independent and self- 
reliant inhabitants, but all imbued with love of the mother-country 
and the Empire for which we all stand. Miss Marian Hill sang most 
appropriately, “Land of Hope and Glory” (Elgar), the refrain of 
which was taken up by the whole company with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh having sent a telegram that he was indisposed, 
Mr. T. W. Hill, the Secretary, proposed the toast of ‘* Prosperity to 
the Dickens Fellowship.” He apologised for not having had time to 
make any notes and took for his text the title of the Society, dwelling 
on the importance of Charles Dickens and the loving study of the man 
and his works, and also the importance of fellowship as understood by 
the members, and the furtherance of the aims and objects for which 
Dickens lived and wrote. This was followed by a stirring rendering by 
Professor William Miles of “The Story of Richard Doubledick.” 
Mrs. Kate Perugini made an eloquent and moving reply for the Fellow- 
ship, stating that although no longer President she was now a Life- 
President, and it was pleasant to reflect that the lmk which bound her 
to the Fellowship was not broken, but was more firmly riveted than ever 
between herself and those around her. The dismay of the distant war, 
like a wild stormy night full of terror, bad drawn us all more closely 
together round the cheerful warmth of a common interest. Mrs. 
Perugini was more pleased than she could express for the words that 
had fallen from the various speakers, but what gave her even greater 
joy was the knowledge of the deep love and devotion cherished by every 
member for that great Master of Fiction from whom the Fellowship 
derived its name. She thanked the members of the Fellowship there 
assembled, and that larger number unavoidably absent, for their loyal 
constancy to her father’s memory and for the kind feeling of friendly 
sympathy they always extended toward his family. Mrs. Perugini 
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concluded a very telling speech by saving that though she was no longer 
an official she would say aw revoir. Mr. Herbert Moody, who had 
led the singing of the National Anthem, then gave in splendid style, 

“Youth i “(Allits2n) and ‘ Friend 0’ Mine” (Sanderson). 

Mr. B. W. Matz moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Perugini for so 
kindly presiding, and also expressed the thanks of the company to all 
those who had contributed to their amusement, and to those who had 
so successfully organised and carried through the arrangements for 
the whole of the two days’ Conference programme. The evening 
concluded by all the company joining hands and singing “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


MR. W. WALTER CROTCH 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


i URING one of the many friendly talks with Myr. Crotch over the 

~ influence of Dickens on one’s outlook upon life, the present 
writer recalls a remark he once made. “I caught very early,” he 
said, ‘some of Dickens’s dynamic energy and contagious enthusiasm 
for social service and I tried to imitate, as best I could in my boyish 
speeches, his superb and convincing eloquence.” 

Those of our readers who know Mr. Croteh, and have heard him speak 
on his favourite subject, will agree that, having caught those excellent 
qualities in his voung days, he has retained and strenethened them 
since. They are qualities that go certainly to the making of an ideal 
President of the Fellowship, particularly when they are found hand 
in hand with enthusiasm for the latter's welfare as they are in Mr. 
Crotch’s case ; and they will stand him in good stead when he makes 
those visits to the various branches throughout the country which he 
has promised to undertake. 

Mr. Crotch’s enthusiasm for his subject knows no bounds. He is 
literally steeped in Dickens, whose books. like most of us, he started 
reading when a child and grew up on the novels through youth to man- 
hood, realising earlier than many of us perhaps, the deep and earnest 
social purpose and political philosophy they contained. This phase 
of the novelist’s life-task became so ingrained in his mind that his 
outlook upon life generally is based upon it. His study of the writings 
of Dickens in this direction, bore fruit in his book, “ Charles Dickens : 
Social Reformer, in w hich he sceks to present the social teachings of 
the great novelist which his writings reveal, and to apply them to the 
social perplexities of modern tunes. Those who know the book will 
agree that it is the first serious attempt as the result of painstaking 
research to re-construct the complete political philosophy of the great 
Victorian. As showing the care and patience expended on the theme, 
it may be stated here that ten years elapsed between the appearance of 

the first two chapters in these pages and that of the completed book. 

Mr. Crotch was born at Norwich on October 17th, 1874, and became 
a public speaker in Norfolk almost before he left school, in token of 
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which he was dubbed the ~ boy orator.” His pet theme then, as it is 
now, was social reform, and at seventeen he was attacking social abuses 
in the newspapers as well as from the platform. With the introduction 
of the Local Government Act of 1894, he became a Poor Law Guardian 
and Rural District Councillor, and was responsible for some startling 
innovations in the administration of outdoor relief. He commenced 
his crusade for better housing and sanitation, and produced in his 
* Cottage Homes of England ’—a little book which has had a huge 
sale and in- 
fluence — the 
first published 
record of the 
scandalous 
conditions of 
housing in 
rural districts. 
It brought 
hiam-soin to 
prominence 
and he was 
called to con- 
ferences, con- 
sulted by the 
Presidents of 
Local Govern- 
ment Board 
and Board of 
Agriculture, 
and has, in 
consequence, 
had his share 
in shaping 
legislation. 

At the age 
of twenty- 
four he edited 
daily and 
evening news- 
papers in the MR. W. WALTER CROTCH 
North of Eng 
land, and had. at the time. the record of being the voungest editor 
of a daily paper in the Kingdom, and_ utilized his position in 
persistent agitation for better social conditions. In West Hartlepool 
he succeeded in bringing about industrial peace after a conflict 
between dockers and stevedores, end won encomiums from press and 
platform. Subsequently he left the North of England and returned 
to London, which. since his discipleship of the Weekly Sim under 
‘Tay Pay,” he had ever hankered efter. With Sir James Dalziel. M.P.. 
he established and edited The Week Eid. From there he jomed 
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Household Words, and whilst acting as editor he set to work to revive 
the spirit which permeated the paper under Dickens’s guidance in the 
days gone by and to inculcate its readers with the feelings of comrade- 
ship and good fellowship which the love and knowledge of the novelist 
inspired in all his admirers. Here Mr. Crotch found himself in a position 
in which he could work to his heart’s content, with his passion for social 
service and his belief in Dickens as a means to that end, in ideal cir- 
cumstances. Out of his association with Dickens’s old paper and 
these ideas, was conceived the Dickens Fellowship, which, with others, 
Mr. Crotch helped to found. He sowed the seed which has grown 
to such fruition by the nurture of enthusiasm in himself and his friends. 

It is most fitting, therefore, that Mr. Crotch should be placed at the 
head of the huge organization for which he was responsible, and as 
President, he receives the greatest honour the Fellowship can bestow 
upon its ardent and faithful workers, an honour he is as proud of 
receiving as his co-workers are of bestowing. 

Mr. Crotch has travelled extensively abroad, certainly over every 
bit of Dickens’s Italy—and has written much about his wanderings 
in the East as well asin Europe. At the present moment he is busy 
upon a new Dickens book, which for many reasons should have a 
wider appeal than his previous one. It is to be called “ The Pageant 
of Dickens,” and is to deal with the creations of the novelist under 
respective designations, treated entirely from the psychological stand- 
point. 

Here Mr. Crotch will be elaborating his favourite theme, quarrying 
the fundamental idea which he contends underlies all that came from 
the pen of Dickens, and again finding scope to further his desire to 
reveal the novelist as the great teacher, prophet and seer. 

B. W. M. 


46 PHIZ 97 


HE June number of “The Bookman” is of special interest to 

readers of this journal, containing as it does an informative and 

critical article on ** Phiz: the Centenary of Habl6t K. Browne,” from 
the pen of Mr. B. W. Matz. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to the uniform excellence of Phiz’s 
work in its connection with Dickens, and it cannot be denied that at 
times his drawings of the characters approached, if they did not reach, 
the grotesque, but nevertheless one feels that an edition without the 
original drawings lacks a vital part of itself. On this and other points 
Mr. Matz has something to say, and crystallises his sentiments as follows: 
‘* Phiz is the one man who created pictorially the Dickens characters : 
ull others merely gild them.” That Phiz was capable of work of a 
very high order, indeed one might say of genius, is shown by some of 
the scenic illustrations to Dickens, and of others particularly well 
reproduced in “ The Bookman.” One regrets that the article is not 
longer. 

A. E. B.C. 
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THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By W. WALTER CROTCH, President of the Dickens Fellowship 


ieee following extracts are from a speech delivered at the Dickens 
Fellowship dinner at Frascati’s Restaurant, London, on May 
22nd last. 

Mr. Crotch at the outset referred to the many sided genius of the 
master, which he said touched life at so many points that it was difficult 
to know which should be accentuated. At this supreme crisis in our 
national destinies, however, every Englishmen loyal to his race would 
feel the singular fitness of the toast. 

Dickens was not only the greatest dramatiser of Jife since Shakes- 
peare, but he, more than any other writer since his great predecessor, 
caught and expressed the real, deep, and undying spirit of the English 
people. 

He crystallised for us their geniality ; their resilience ; their imper- 
turbable good humour ; their unfailing wit ; their inimitable sang/roid : 
their unspoilt simplicity ; their unscientific but invincible power of 
adaptation and recovery ; and at the same time he scorched with the 
white heat of his satire, those besetting sins which lie along the lines of 
smug complacency and hypocrisy, and at times noisy self-laudation. 
He spent his life in bidding us preserve and persevere in simple homely 
virtues: he expended his strength in laughing at every kind of cant 
until it became abashed and ashamed. 

In contrast with the evil-genii of our land, the Pecksniffs, the Pod- 
snaps, the Chadbands, and the Merdles, he was never tired of holding 
up to us for emulation those quaint unassuming characters who, as 
we have found in this great national crisis, possess unconsciously 
perhaps the real reserves of strength. 

Had Dickens lived to this day, his great heart, I think, would have 
swelled with pride as he observed once again the “ common people ” 
vindicating the honour and the prowess of the race, and realised the 
oneness of spirit and the unity of purpose which pervades our people 
in the face of a common foe. He would have found in the valour of 
the men in the trenches yet another justification of his faith in “ the 
people who are governed” who, he consistently held, would always 
rise to the height of any responsibility with which they were entrusted. 

And, he would have found more. He would have seen that all he stood 
for, all that he was proudest of in his fellow countrymen, all their love 
of freedom and hatred cf caste domination was at stake in this 
ghastly conflict in which we are now engaged, this war of malice and of 
earth-lust. 

Dickens, you will remember, wrote little of Prussia or of Germany, 
for the rise of that Empire had still to be achieved when in 1879 he 
passed away ; but of the things for which Prussia has stood he did have 
much to say. Prussia, or if you prefer it, Germany, stands for the 
subordination of man to ae machine; for the repressing of the human 
will and conscience; for the prramountcy of an organised system 
and of a power that is at once cruel, ruthless and world-wide. Against 
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these things and against the ideal of which they are the expression 
and embodiment Dickens waged unceasing war. Over and over 
again he held up for our adoration and understanding, the happy 
nature of some little child, which he taught us was a better touchstone 
of “the Kingdom of Heaven” than all the efficiency or equipment or 
so-called “culture” of the megalomaniacs, whose minds can grasp 
nothing but the quality of largeness or of “ frightfulness.” 

You will find this idea of the sanctity of simple human nature, 
enforced in nearly every one of his books: in Dombey and Son; in 
Great Expectations ; in Our Mutual Friend, and especially in Hard 
Times. 

I do not say that Dickens was averse from all control or regulation. 
Like all supreme geniuses he was supremely sane, and he saw that 
though the need of control and discipline was necessary through the 
state, he yet believed that the state was made for man; not man for 
the state. Its chief function he held was the preservation of such moral 
conditions as would enable men, simple common pr osaic men, to live 
« full and complete life. 

Lord Palmerston once described Germany as “a country of damned 
Professors’ and the sort of professor which she has produced, the 
statistician with an itch for interference, wos never better portrayed 
than by Dickens, in his portrait of Mr. Filey, whose exquisite oration 
on the wickedness of eating tripe so depressed Trotty Veck. That 
worthy “professor”? saw in poor Trotty nothing but a thriftless, 
happy-go-lucky and careless vagabond. The patience, the good humour, 
the sweet serenity of soul, the cheerful uncomplaining ‘heroism that 
marked the simple man, all these things and the strength that arises 
from these things, were lost on the loud-voiced theorist who imagined 
that life could, and should, be reduced to tae terms of chemistry. 

Perhaps that same delusion was shared by those professors of that 
other country about whom Lord Palmerston spoke, and who, despite 
their contempt for the great moral fabric which civilisation has erected, 
are now learning with amazement something of the quiet, purposeful 
and effective energy of the Mark Tapleys of the trenches, whose spirits 
still rise under adversity and soar with every tresh trial that the horrors 
of war inflict upon them. 

Out there in the fields of Flanders and of France these men are 
shedding their blood in an heroic effort to vindicate the principles for 
which Dickens lived—the principles of freedom and unfettered in- 
dependence for simple men. Junkerism dies and crucifies these 
things and consequently our master would have said Junkerism must 
be crushed. And the men who are giving their best for this purpose 
are emphatically the men of whom Dickens loved to write ; whose 
simplicity he bade us value, whose strength he told us to rely on, whose 
uncomplaining endurance and selfless sacrifice have alone led this 
Empire up to greatness and have alone saved it, in this hour of supreme 
trial and adversity. 

But does not the recognition of this fact involve for us Dickensians 
a deep and profoundly important lesson? I think it does. These 
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men who have died or been maimed for us in the trenches, for them, 
their wives and their children : what are we going to do in the future ? 

It is obligatory upon us, at least, to see that the shame of past wars 
may never be repeated; we must have no repetition of the circum- 
stances which allowed the heroes of the Crimea or the Mutiny to sell 
matches in the gutters of our streets or to starve. 

These are early days even to think of these things, but sooner or 
later a vast army will come home to Britain ; an army that will have 
to face worse ordeals, unless we are careful, than even poisonous gas or 
shrapnel. They will be faced with another struggle—a strugele for 
life too, and unless we are bold, vigorous, prompt in our demands on 
their behalf, they will succumb to a dreadful situation. For the 
danger is that they will go back to the slums, to the wretched con- 
ditions of over-crowding, to the sweated industries and precarious 
trades that many of them left to stake their lives for us and curs. If 
that happens the men who were unconquered by the enemy may say. 
and reasonably so, that their country it was which betrayed them. 
When therefore, we drink to-night the memory of the great champion 
of the English people, let our toast be a solemn pledge ‘and obligation, 

that his memory shall not be betrayed ; that he who taught us to love 
the poor and to value their qualities, shall not permit this cruel travesty 
of his spirit to be perpetrated. Let us see to it that the country of 
Charles Dickens does not suffer-this reproach to its good name ; that 
the men who have fought and bled for our honour, do not learn from 
us that ire, not they, have abandoned it. In that hope I would ask 
you to toast the memory of Charles Dickens. and if I dared to 
reverently apostrophise his spirit it would be to say “ You taught us the 
meaning and sivnificance of true patriotism : you gave us a sense of 
the real kinship of race and the love in fellov: -ship of simple men. 
Because of this, the eternal simmer of your memory shall not fade 
“So Jong as men can breathe, or eves can see 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.’ 


ROSS IN DICKENS-LAND 
UNVEILING OF A COMMEMORATION TABLET 


4 VERY interesting ceremony took place at the Royal Hotel, 
4 Tea Ilerefordshire, on June 12th, when, in the presence of 
between seventy and cighty members of the flourishing Gloucester 
Branch of the Diekens Fellowship—who made this charmingly- 
situated little town in the beautiful Wve Valley the locale of their 
annnal excursion—and a number of Ross friends, the Mayor of 
Gloucester (Councillor James Bruton, J.P.) unveiled a very artistic 
tablet which the Directors have caused to be affixed in the entrance 
hall of the hotel, to commemorate the fact that it was there, in 
September 1867. Charles Dickens met his friend and biographer, John 
Forster, and decided to undertake what proved to be his celebrated 
American reading tour of 1867-8. The visitors were welcomed by the 
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Chairman of the Hotel Directors (Mr. James Meredith) in a speech 
containing some eloquent passages, and throughout which there was 
the true Dickensian ring. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Gloucester Branch (Mr. James Richings). 
having read a telegram from the President (Mr. Roland Austin), 
stating he was unable to be present, the Mayor stated that Mr. EH. 
Kendall Pearson, a member of the Gloucester Branch, had received a 
_ very interesting letter which he should like him to read to the company. 
Mr. Pearson (with whom the idea of the tablet originated, following his 
discovery in the hotel visitors’ book of the record of the visit, as set 
forth in the article which he wrote for the January issue of The 
Dickensian), said that letter, which was written on the forty-fifth 
anniversary of Charles Dickens’s death, was from the novelist’s only 
surviving son, Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C. It was as follows :— 

DeEarR Sir, 

I hope that your Branch of the Fellowship will have a very pleasant 
day at Ross next Saturday. 

I was very grateful to Gloucester for the great help they gave 
ine in my British Red Cross work, and I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with them and their ideals. 

Mr. Dolby, my father’s Reading Manager, was christened by him, 
“The Man of Ross,” and I have a delightfully humorous record 
of a walking match arranged in America between ‘*‘ The Man of 
Ross”? and the ‘“‘ Boston Bantam,” the judge being “‘ The Gad’s 
Hill Gasper,’ alias Charles Dickens. 

I cordially agree with you that the Fellowship flag, or, in other 
words, the flag of Right and Humanity, should be kept flying in 
these very terrible and strenuous times. I hope the members of 
the Fellowship will set an example by showing a spirit of quiet 
confidence in the ultimate victory of Right over Might, without 
being led away either by absurd optimists or pernicious pessimists. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry F. Dickens. 

E. Kendall Pearson, Esq. 


The Mayor, an enthusiastic and exceedingly well-informed Dickensian, 
and the ex-President of the Gloucester Branch, gave a very interesting 
account of the circumstances under which Dickens and Forster met at 
Ross. He pointed out that after George Dolby, the manager of the 
reading tours (who lived at Ross) returned from his “ prospecting ” 
visit to America on behalf of his chief, the novelist made a condensed 
report of the information obtained for the consideration of Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Wills, and Mr. Frederick Ouvry (Dickens’s solicitor). This Dickens 
called “‘ the case in a nutshell,” which reached Forster while he was 
staying at the Royal Hotel, Ross, and by a curious coincidence the 
envelope in which this historic document was posted had recently come 
to light, a framed photographic facsimile of it being presented to the 
hotel in honour of this occasion by a member of the Gloucester Fellow- 
ship. The envelope, which was of foolscap size, bore two of the early 
Victorian postage stamps, and the Rochester postmark of September 
24th, 1867; it was addressed in the familiar blue ink to “John Forster, 
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Esquire, The Royal Hotel, Ross, Herefordshire,” and had Charles 
Dickens’s signature in the left hand corner. 

The Mayor referred to Forster’s strong opposition to the American 
project, and to his statement in the “Life” that upon “ the case ” 
was founded his last argument against the scheme. This Dickens 
received in London on September 28th, 1867, on which day he wrote 
to his eldest daughter, ‘‘ I am off to Ross to consult with Mr. Forster 
and Dolby together.” In response to a telegram from Dolby, Mr. 
Dickens arrived in Ross on September 28th (a Saturday) and stayed 
with Forster at the Royal Hotel for a couple of days. Upon returning 
to London, Dickens, writing from the office of All the Year Round 
to Miss Mamie Dickens, said, “ You will have had my telegram that I 
go to America. After a long discussion with Forster, and consideration 


TABLET PLACED ON THE ROYAL HOTEL, ROSS 
From a photograph by H.-E. Jones, Gloucester 


of what is to be said on both sides, I have decided to go through with 
1 ees We have telegraphed ‘ Yes’ to Boston. I begin to feel 
myself drawn towards America, as Darnay in the Tale of Two Cities 
was attracted to the Loadstone Rock, Paris.” Seg? 

In unveiling the tablet, the Mayor said it had been designed and 
executed by a Gloucester man, Mr. Ernest W. 8. Cornish, who was 
celebrated for his artistic skill in that direction. The green bronze, 
which is a conspicuous feature of the tablet, is a most happy symboli- 
sation of the well-known sentiment in The Haunted Man, “ Lord, 
keep my memory green.” 

After tea the party visited, amongst other places, Ashfield Lodge, 
where Dolby entertained his chief upon at least one occasion ; and they 
saw in the distance Wilton House, a later residence of “ the manager,” 
where Dickens spent a week-end in January, 1869. 
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BOB SAWYER AND BEN ALLEN 
VINDICATED BY A DOCTOR 


HOUGH it did not at any time occur to me to regard Bob Sawyer 
and Benjamin Allen as bright and shining lights of my noble 
profession, I certainly never dreamt that there was any reason why I 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of them. Yet such, if newspapers 
are to be believed, should have been my attitude, for a great publicist 
was reported not long ago to have referred to these two men of Guy’s as 
“ the vilest specimens of the human race that ever fiction has presented 
Rs oa dirty, drunken, and unscrupulous, and yet pretending to heal 
the ills and sorrows of mankind.” I cannot understand how any one 
should have found it necessary to hurl such awful epithets at these 
immortal and harmless comedians; and I venture to assert that not 
one of the charges can be substantiated. 

Ditty ? Well, perhaps they were not so wondrous neat and clean 
as those nonentities, Tupman, Snodgrass, and Winkle; but surely we 
must allow something, as Mr. Pickwick himself did, for the “ eccen- 
tricities of genius,” and for the facts that these members of a liberal 
profession had for many years been “ maturing their judgments by 
observation and reflection, and refining their tastes by reading and 
study.” And, indeed I do not gather from the perusal of the veracious 
chronicles of the famous club that any of the Pickwickians were tubbing 
men, and in all probability do not slander one of them when I declare 
that their ideas of personal ablution did not go further than se mettre 
le nez dans Veau. ** The dartier the cosier’’ was no exploded maxim 
then; indeed before the advent of Listerism, corporal, domestic, or 
communal cleanliness did not really exist ; and in those hydrophobic 
times the direst punishment you could mete out to an enemy was to 
put him under the pump, or to duck him in a horse-trough. That the 
two Sawbones in their water-shyness were not very different from 
their neighbours receives confirmation from Thackeray (in 1850, 
fourteen years after the publication of The Pickwick Papers) alluding 
to his immediate ancestors as ** the Great Unwashed”; and also from 
the declaration of Old Grump, of the Norfolk Circuit, “ who had indeed 
never used the luxury in question, that the practice of the bath was an 
absurd, new-fangled, dandified folly.” Even as a beverage, water was 
regarded—and perhaps rightly—as fraught with great dangers, and 
could only be risked, at least by Pickw ickiar. Ss, W Hen sterilised by heat, 
sweetened with sugar, doctored by the addition of carminatives, and 
well diluted with ardent spirits. 

Drunken? Had Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen been fanaticallyv 
tectotal, or even sweetky temperate, they would have been quite out 
of place in The Pickw ick Papers. Inno other Dickens novel do we find 
such a saturnalia of eating and dvinking. The author never tires of 
profiering refreshments to his characters when, from any cause, they 
momentarily cease to help themselves ; and it is little to be w ondered 
at that poor Benjamin, who had most’ unhappy brains for drinking, 
should, for the greater part of the time he is upon the stage, be wavering 
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between intoxication partial and intoxication complete; and that even 
the stronger-headed Bob becomes, on occasions, slightly fuddled. 
“In proof of Bob Sawyer’s being one of the funniest fellows alive,” 
Ben, on the journey to Bristol, tells how “ that gentleman once drank 
himself into a fever and got his head shaved”; but so far as I can 
remember, Mr. Sawyer is never spoken of as frankly drunk; and at 
his precious bachelor party is as sober as a judge; while on at least one 
occasion prominent members of the Pickwick Club require carrying 
to bed. If the potations of these young surgeons do not attain the 
virtuous proportions of those of Mr. Pickwick, old Wardle, or Tony 
Weller, they certainly never descend to the viciousness of the swillings 
of a Stiggins. Besides, if a trifle immoderate in the use of alcoholic 
liquors, it ought to be noted to the credit of these medicoes that they 
are almost devoid of any other failing. They are never cruel or unkind ; 
for, if looked at in the proper spirit, Ben’s murderous assault on the 
hapless Martin is a striking testimony to his goodness of heart, as well 
as to his tactus eruditus. They are adepts at manly sports; and they 
don’t gamble; for “ vngt-et-un at sixpence a dozen” cannot be 
regarded as other than child’s play. In Lant Street we have the 
beautiful picture of a model young man nobly struggling with adversity. 
How edifying it is to listen to his soft answers that would have turned 
away wrath from any but a Missis Raddle. How considerate is he of 
the lady’s feelings, and how tenderly solicitous that his vocal friends 
disturb not her dreams. What a tremendous temptation to bully and 
bluster and even to lie is here successfully resisted. 

Indeed one of the most marked features of Bob’s character is his 
sterling honesty. He frankly confesses to Mr. Winkle that his business 
is not the snug little business it appears to be; unmasks his dummies, 
and as operly admits their uselessness if they do not deceive ; while 
he not only sees quite cleaily, but owns up to it, that the charming 
and delightful Arabella has one insuperable fault—‘* She don’t like me.” 
Nevertheless, to oblige his bosom friend, he so thoroughly enters into 
the spirit of the lover that, when Ben moots the possibility of a rival, 
he exclaims, “ I’d put a bullet in him if I found him out. If that didn’t 
do his business, I’d extract it afterwards, and kill him that way.” 

Can it possibly be that our critic’s appellation of “ unscrupulous ” 
applies to those mysteries of medicine which are disclosed in the back 
room of Sawyer, late Nockemorf’s? The assumption of green 
spectacles, studious looks, and customary suits of solemn black, 
indicates, however, not a disregard for truth, but an artistic tempera- 
ment (revealed in a youth to whom “ making-up” appeals most 
powerfully) endeavouring to supply all the stock-properties that an 
exacting laity demands. No matter how hard we try, it is impossible 
to forget that Bob is a great humourist, and in gammoning the innocent 
Winkle had an opportunity that no wit could have resisted. But even 
if he did all these things—and the interrogation of his “ depity ” lends 
some colour to such a view—it is difficult to believe that it was as 
deep-laid schemes they appealed to him, for he seems to me to be 
playing at, rather than practising, physic. These ruses were to him 
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colossal practical jokes, which he was perpetrating on a not over- 
credulous public, and while no doubt it would have been gratifying 
to his powers of stage-management to have his jokes come off, I cannot 
for a moment imagine that he would have enjoyed the playing of them 
a whit the less had he, at the end of a few years, continued to be able 
to “ put all the profits in a wine glass and cover ’em with a gooseberry 
leaf.” 

If Bob’s ingenuousness and the purity of his motives be still called 
in question, then let him be compared with Smollett’s Count Fathom, 
who made use of almost identical methods. Here we have the remorse- 
less, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain determined at all hazards 
to succeed ; whereas, even his enemies must admit, getting-on was the 
very last thing Bob thought of. No other force than fun—the only 
transmuter of base metal—could have made those threadbare dodges 
assume the vigour and the novelty that the successor of Nockemorf 
imparts to them. Besides, if in Bristol, Mr. Sawyer fails financially, 
it must be admitted that medically he is a success, for he has a very 
extensive practice, being patronized in a way that not only amazes 
but astounds his modest self; and though the exigencies of life make 
the confidence of patients with a shilling or two to spare, both desirable 
and indispensable, it behoves us to remember that the people who do 
not pay are just as particular in the selectiov of their doctor as those 
who do. But while Bob, and later on, Ben, quite justifiably gave 
themselves out as able to treat the ills of the flesh, I cannot discover, 
though our orator asserts otherwise, that they ever made the slightest 
pretensions “to heal the sorrows of mankind.” And on the only 
occasion we are permitted to see Mr. Robert actually engaged in the 
practice of his profession—when indeed his diagnosis is “ lightning ”’ 
and his treatment masterly—strict attention to the department of 
medicine brings down on him the unjust charge of impertinence or 
stupidity. Messrs. Sawyer and Allen were doctors, not Stigginses. 

That these two Empire-builders* were capable not only of inspiring 
but also of reciprocating, a life-long friendship, shows that Dickens’s 
designation of “nice young men”’ was by no means unmerited, and that 
they must have been anything but “ vile.” Sam Weller and Benjamin 
Allen evince remarkably little interest in one another; but from the 
moment that Bob shares the dickey of the chaise with Sam, there is 
mutual recognition of wit and worth. Though on one regrettable 
occasion the names of Veller and Gammon came into contact, Sam must 
be considered as an unerring judge of human character. He could 
not possibly be deceived in Bob, for here was no “ water-cart bis’ness ”’ 
to lead him astray, and it seems to me that in Sam’s tribute Mr. Sawyer 
possesses not only the strongest refutation of every one of the hard 
sayings quoted at the beginning of our paper, but also a testimonial 
of which the very best might be proud. 


J. W. F. 


* At the very end of the Pickwick Papers it is mentioned that they both 
passed over into Bengal, where they eventually did well. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 


ee can be little doubt that at the present juncture there must 
be a considerable number of members of the Fellowship who are 
serving with H.M. Forces, and that a valued record of names might be 
compiled and printed in these pages, and be added to from time to 
time. So far we have received the following names. 
May we ask readers of this paragraph who know of other members 
or are themselves serving, to communicate particulars of name, 
Branch and regiment to us. 


Norman L. Hall (Winnipeg Branch) .. Canadian Contingent. 
C. Skeet - « an ks 

R. W. Trowsdale + we - sr 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Gordon _,, he % Be 

K. H. Honneyman 53 a ae - 

R. B. Leeper ¥ we as ; a 
Captain Herbert Roberts (London Branch). 

Frank S. Johnson a4 i REN EACSE ATA Ce 
H. J. Baskerville vy IRN ASS eA BAS, 
Frank Cornish (Hackney Branch) af London Rifle Brigade. 
G. W. Baker $3 ae 20 (RsASVnG:. 
Major E. Digby (Sydney Branch) AF 7th Bedfordshire Regt. 
Colonel Reuter Roth - ie an R.A.M.C. 
S. Ward (Tottenham Branch) Sig ae +c HIeARO = 
Lieut. Con. Squiers (Westcliff Branch) West Yorkshire Regiment. 
Second-Lieut. L. Pope nO 11th London Regiment. 
Second-Lieut. C. P. Robertson _,, E London Scottish. 
Sergeant J. C. Dale Be (killed in action) H.A.C. 
Sergeant A. Harlow . Sth City of London Rifles. 
Lee-Corp. J. W. D. Clarke a London Rifle Brigade. 
Rifleman Reginald Shears as Queen Victoria Rifles. 


A TRAMP’S WALLET 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


qf 1857 there was issued a small volume written by a journey- 
man goldsmith named William Duthie, which is of interest to 
Dickensians in that several of the papers therein were reprinted from 
Household Words. As with most of the matter contributed to H.W. 
these papers received careful editorial revision from Dickens, for 
which the writer duly gives thanks in his “ Preface,’ and to whom 
the volume is dedicated as follows :—‘‘ To Charles Dickens, Esq., 
This Volume is Respectfully Dedicated in grateful Acknowledgement 
of His Sympathy and Encouragement during the Publication of the 
Greater Portion of its Contents ; and as a Slight Tribute of Admiration 
for His Unwearying Labours as a Public Writer, to the Advancement 
of the Whole People, by His Sincere Admirer, The Author.” The 
book was published by Darton and Co., 58 Holborn Hill, which Holborn 
Hill is now no more. 
The “ Wallet ” is interesting not only for its connection with Dickens, 
but because of its contents, which makes very good reading. I must 
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confess to having read it several times since it first came into my 
possession many a year ago. It narrates a journey of three and a 
half years in Germany and France, “sometimes at work, sometimes 
tramping through the country.” With a capital of five pounds the 
writer set forth in the trading schooner “Glory” from Shadwell to 
Hamburg, paying thirty shillings for his passage, which occupied 
over a week! From Hamburg our traveller made his way to 
Lubeck, Berlin, Leipsig, Vienna, and so on, and eventually home ra 
France. 

There is much that is homely, pleasant and chatty in the narrative, 
sketches of men, women and places, all ringing true, an extraordinarily 
vivid picture, indeed, of the life of the continental workman, his good 
ways and his bad, his good and his bad fortunes. To the student of 
social history the ‘‘ Wallet ” is a small treasure, enabling him to compare 
then with now in Germany and France. The facts therein, very 
difficult to obtain elsewhere, often throw a light upon recent develop- 
ments in German industry, driving home the point that we here had a 
long start of our Continental competitors and that it speaks volumes 
for their powers of organization and for their industry that they have 
succeeded in becoming our rivals. 

Altogether a book valuable to Dickensians and to students of 
industrial history. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXVII. 


N° dreaming mystic waiting some great call, 
No idler in the market-place of life, 

He joyed with circumstance to try a fall, 
He found his mission in a world of strife, 
And Life’s true gladness followed everywhere, 
“Where pity dwells the peace of God is there.” 


He bought experience in the lowest grade, 
He lived and learned ’mid poverty and grief, 
And never from his earnest mind did fade, 
The dream of bringing comfort and relief 
To hearts where hope had ceased to enter in, 
To childhood weeping and borne down by sin. 


He sought no honours, fame to him was vain, 
Unless ’twas fraught with blessings to his kind ; 

The outcast’s smile, the thanks for banished pain, 
Were meet reward to his ennobled mind, 

To-day his spirit preaches everywhere, 

“Where pity dwells the peace of God is there.” 


Glasgow News, February, 1912. G. C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OUR PRESIDENT’S FIRST APPEAL 
A Dickens Panel Portrait for the Fellowship 


S1r,—I had hoped during my year of office to have carried through a 

scheme which, I think, would have proved of permanent value to "the 
Fellowship. It was one that many of my good friends had already 
contemplated, if not attempted. I wanted us to acquire an historic 
Dickens house in London, and convert it into’ a permanent home for 
Dickensian lore, as well as a convenient meeting-place and club for 
Dickens lovers. 
The war and all it entails—its distraction of interest to things military 
will preclude any effort in this direction, unless we obtain an un- 
expectedly early Peace. In that case I shall prosecute the idea with 
all the energy of which I am capable. 

Failing it, however, there is a simple thing which I think we can do. 
My friend, Mr. W. F. Doyle-Jones, the young sculptor whose work 
has already won such glowing dithyrambs from the art journals, some 
time ago did a. fine relief panel portrait of Charles Dickens in bronze. 
There is a danger of that portrait leaving us. I want it for the Fellow- 
ship. It should be a Fellowship possession and should adorn one day 
the walls of our Dickens house. And so, my first call as President to 
the members of the Fellowship is to aid me in purchasing this splendid 
portrait of our Master. It will cost £50, and I shall be glad if you will 
permit me, Mr. Editor, to head a subscription lst for this purpose 
with a contribution of £5. 


Whitehall House, Yours faithfully, 
Charing Cross, W. WALTER CROTCH, 
June 14th, 1915. President of the Fellowship. 


CLOSING OF MUSEUMS ON HOLIDAYS 


Sir,—-I am fully in sympathy with a correspondent who wrote to 
a London daily a few days ago regarding the closing of museums and 
similar places of interest to the “general public on Bank Holidays. 
Surely those are the occasions when such places should be open to 
inspection, as visitors often find that they can only take a short holiday 
at such times. 

On Whit Monday I journeyed from Southampton to Portsmouth, 
for the special purpose of visiting the birthplace of Charles Dickens at 
Landport. Alas! a notice hoard gave the information that the house 
was closed to visitors on ** Sundays and Bank Holidays.” I rang the 
bell, hoping to find someone on the premises, but there was no 
response, and I felt very disappointed at my fruitless journey. 
Trusting that steps may be taken to remedy this state of affairs, 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
JAMES RICHINGS, 
Hon. Sec. of the Gloucester Branch. 


DICKENS AND HORACE 


Sir.—-Dickens’s allusions to the ancient classics are not numerous, 
and wear for the most part a derisive air. He has, however, madc 


‘ 
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one clear reference to Thackeray’s favourite classic, Horace. In 
chapter 14 of A Tale of Two Cities, Mr. Cruncher, gazing on two 
streams, is described as ‘like the heathen rustic who has for several 
centuries been on duty watching one stream.” 

The passage referred to is in the Epistles i., 2, 41-3, and is generally 
recognised among scholars by the words, ‘“ Rusticus exspectat.” 
Conington translates it :-— 


. “ He who puts off the time for mending, stands 
A clodpoll by the stream with folded hands, 
Waiting till all the water be gone past ; 

But it runs on and will, while time shall last.” 

Is this a solitary reference to a Latin classic in Dickens ?_ I noticed 
elsewhere a Latin commonplace quoted, I think, in the form Bacon 
adopts. 

Yours sincerely, VERNON RENDALL. 


DICKENS MSS. IN BRITISH MUSEUM 


Srr,—In your interesting paragraph of this month’s Dickensian 
relating to the British Museum’s acquisition of the five pages of the 
MS. of Pickwick, you add that this is the Museum’s first Dickens MS. 

It seems to be very little known that for some years a page of chapter 
37, recording the ill-usage of Harris, the greengrocer, at the hands of 
the Bath footmen, has been on view to the general public in the same 
room as Dickens’s letter to Charles Kent, dated June 8th, 1870. 

Yours in Fellowship, 
June Ist, 1915. LeEsLige C. STAPLES. 


DICKENS’S RAVEN . 

Srr,—Can you or your readers tell me what has become of the Raven 
belonging to Charles Dickens that died March 12th, 1841 at Devonshire 
Terrace; the original of Grip in Barnaby Rudge? Forster records 
that it was stuffed ‘‘ and sent home in a glass case by way of ornament 
to his bereaved master’s study.” 

Is it still in existence ? I have heard it said that it is now in some 
museum in London. If this is so I should much like to know where, 
and if it is available to the general public. 

San Salvador, Yours truly, 
Republic of Salvador, H. N. SPENCER. 
Central America. May 22nd, 1915. 


“THE BLACKSMITH ” SONG 
Srr,—In reference to Mr. John Suddaby’s letter on the above in 
your last issue, it will be of interest to your readers to learn that F. G. 
Kitton wrote the following note which appeared in Literature for 
September 15th, 1900 :— 
“In many of the obituary notices of the late Sir John Lawes it 
is asserted that Dickens composed the verses on ‘ The Blacksmith * 
which appeared in the first number of All the Year Round—a state- 
ment obviously based upon Forster, who, quoting a letter received 
by him from Sir John when preparing his biography of the Novelist, 
observes that the aforesaid verses were composed by Dickens and 
repeated to Sir John while he (Dickens) was walking about the 
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Rothamsted estate during his visit in 1859. I venture to warn 
future bibliographers, however, that there is good authority for 
declaring that the actual author was Dickens’s friend, B. W. Proctor 
(‘Barry Cornwall’), who anonymously contributed to the same 
journal several poetical compositions of a like character. Evidence 
of this is afforded by an ‘ office’ set of All the Year Round, in which 
the name of the author has been officially appended (in manuscript) 
to each article, etc., which I imagine was done at the time of publi- 
cation. The venerable baronet’s memory, must, therefore, have 
played him false in this particular instance.”’ 


Hence the exclusion of the above song from ‘‘ Poems and Verse of 
Charles Dickens,” edited by F. G. Kitton. 
Yours truly, W. MILLER. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The first ramble of 
the season took place on Saturday, June 12th, when a large number 
of members and friends, under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Mahoney, 
made an extended tour of the City and West Central District of 
London. Meeting outside the Mansion House Station the party visited 
many historical and literary spots in the immediate vicinity, then 
making their way to Smithfield, visited St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
Through Holborn, Staple Inn and Gray’s Inn, the party reached 48 
Doughty Street, where the proprietor kindly showed the house in 
which Dickens spent the earliest years of his married life. The original 
knocker and handle is still preserved as cherished relics inside the 
house. The cupboard-like room used by the novelist as a study and 
where some of his earliest master-pieces were written was also shown. 
‘The party took tea in the house adjoining which is in the same 
occupation. 


LONDON.—tThe third Annual General Meeting was held on the 
27th May. Mr. B. W. Matz presiding. The annual report and 
balance sheet were unanimously adopted. Mr. Matz who had been 
President since the formation of the Branch having expressed the view 
that a change should now be made, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross was 
elected to fill the office. The result of the other elections was as 
follows :—Vice-President, Mr. F. S. Johnson; Hon. Auditor, Mr. Wil- 
mot Corfield, A.S.A.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. T. Harry; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. W. J. Sherlock; Committee, Mrs. Furrell, Miss Sherlock, 
Messrs. Ovey, Green, Philpott, Warren, Roffey, and Matz. It was 
decided that the annual summer outing should be abandoned this year, 
and after one or two minor alterations to the Rules of the Branch, 
the meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. A copy of the 
annual report and balance sheet will reach each member in due course. 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.)—The monthly meeting was presided over by 
Judge Backhouse, and there was an exceptionally large attendance, 
owing chiefly to the attraction of the trial scene of Bardell v. Pickwick 
being presented. It was an unqualified success, and those taking part 
in it were heartily complimented. The production was stage-managed 
by Mr. Hugh D. Jennings, and costumes of the period were worn. 
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Mr. F. G. Crouch, whose portrait in the character appeared in our April 
issue, made an ideal Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. Jennings as Sam Weller 
excelled himself. Mr. Montgomery Stuart made an excellent Buzfuz, 
Miss Bessie Rogers played Mrs. Bardell; Miss Millie Cleland, Mrs. 
Cluppins ; Mr. Aubrey Halloran, LL.B., Judge Stareleigh ; Mr. D. W. 
Meagher, Mr. Skimpin; Mr. A. R. Bailey, Mr. Winkle; Mr. Vance, 
Mr. Phunky ; Mr. Lupton, Mr. Snubbin; Mr. W. Welch, Foreman of 
the Jury; Mr. C. Gibson, Usher; Miss Jennie Price, Mrs. Sanders ; 
and Master Roger de Horne-Welch delighted the audience in the 
minor character of Tommy Bardell. All the actors cleverly handled 
their various parts, and great praise is due to them for the thought 
and labour spent over them. Other items included a reading from Our 
Mutual Friend, by Mrs. C. A. E. Peterson; recitals from A Tale 
of Two Cities by Miss Annie Carlson ; “‘ Tiny Tim,” by Miss M. King- 
ston-Moore, and “A Pickwickian Skating Party,” by Miss Rea Barnier. 
His Honour Judge Backhouse in the course of a short address, mentioned 
the fact that four of the caste of the Trial Scene which was presented 
by the Fellowship just a year ago, were already at the front fighting 
for their country, and another, Colonel Reuter Roth, was leaving in a 
few days. He was sure the Fellowship’s good wishes were with them. 


WINNIPEG.—A meeting of the officers was held on May 15th to 
fill several positions that had become vacant, and Mr. C. W. Youell 
was elected to the position of Hon. Secretary in place of F. C. West, 
who had resigned on account of leaving for the Old Country shortly ; 
E. Martinet was elected treasurer in place of R. B. Leeper, who is now 
with the 45th battalion going to France, and Mr. Irle was elected 
librarian, which position had been filled by Mr. Youell during the 
season just passed. Suggestions for the programme for next season 
were discussed, apart from the Dickens players, who would elect their 
own officers and arrange their own programmes. At the conclusion 
of the meeting the officers were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
to supper, and a very enjoyable evening was spent. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


A Glimpse of America. IV. American Humour and Unhumour,” 
by Cecil Chesterton. New Witness, May 20th. 

“Centenary of ‘Phiz.’”’ Manchester City News, June 12th. 

WIZ DRemelomes sd Uneestotli: 

** Dickens’s Letters concerning his First Love Affair,’ by Joseph 
Jackson. Public Ledger, Philadelphia, May 23rd. 

** The Centenary of ‘ Phiz,’” by B. W. Matz. Boston Evening 
Transcript. May 22nd. 

‘“* The Mobilization of Mr. Micawher,”’ by Holbrook Jackson. 7’. P.’s 
Weekly, June 26th. 

* Ross in Diekens-land.”’ The Ross Gazette, June 17th, and 
Gloucester Chrenecle. June 19th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JULY 


12 Portsmouth: Outing to the necessitous Blind of the Borough, 
10. Hackney: ‘Tour in Londen, Part II. 


DARNABY RUDGE IN NEWGATE 


From an unpublished drawing hy Phiz 


